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124 B. c. he was elected to hold office in the following year,
and at once brought forward a comprehensive programme of
reforms, more precisely worked out than Ms brother's had
been. The order in which Gaius Gracchus carried his various
laws is not exactly known ; but we have more or less detailed
information about each of them. It Is probable that most of
them were carried in his first year of office. These laws
formed the programme of the so-called democratic party,
which came into existence at Rome after the death of the
Gracchi and waged unceasing war against the Senate. His
chief objects may be summed up as follows.

First, he sought to transfer from the Senate to the popular
assembly the decision of all important business, or, in other
words, to set up at Rome a democracy after the Athenian
model. To secure this point no special law was required:
according to the constitution all important business was, in
theory, settled by the popular assembly ; the innovation was
this, that business which by custom had hitherto been decided
by the Senate was now laid by Gracchus, as tribune, before
the popular assembly, for their consideration and decision.
Secondly, in order to carry out the forfeiture of public land
on a wider scale, and to revive the system of allotting land to
citizens, he carried a new agrarian law. According to his plan,
the allotments were not to be limited to Italy, but the public
land in the provinces was to be used for the same purpose.
He passed a number of laws for the foundation of Roman
colonies in south Italy and the provinces ; one of these was
to occupy the site covered by the ruins of Carthage. Thirdly,
he designed to extend the Roman franchise to the Latins and
probably to the Italian allies as well. He brought forward
a law to this effect in his first year of office, but failed to pass
it through the popular assembly even in the following year.
This was closely connected with his agrarian law; for some
of the public land was occupied by Latin and allied com-
munities, and by large landlords who were citizens of these
communities. Fourthly and lastly, there was a further law,
probably connected with the last, which changed the con-
ditions of service in the army both for citizens and allies.

Together with these four fundamental laws Gracchus
brought forward other equally subversive measures, not
perhaps intending them to be permanent, but using them as
weapons against his opponents. The chief of these affected